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ABSTRACT 

An information retrieval and dissemination unit was 
established within the South Carolina Depaitment of Education in 
July# 1970. A major goal was tc develop an effective and efficient 
link bet *een information sources and educators utilizing 
interpersonal communication linkages. The major purpose of this was 
to improve state and local educational practices. This report on the 
first eighteen months of that pilot project is presented in the 
following format; (1) the national and state historical perspectives 
for such an information center; (2) the goals# objectives, structure, 
resources, activities and evaluation of the South Carolina center; 

(3) a discussion of the development and operation of the retrieval 
and dissemination unit: (4) a description of the role and functions 

of the communication specialists; (5) a general discussion of the 
information process and product; and (6) reflections on the past and 
future of the project. Extensive statistical information and other 
appended material are included. (SJ) 
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SECTION I 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
National Context 

The last decade has witnessed many alterations to the educational 
process in the United States. Presently, as never before, there is an 
emphasis upon constructive change within the educational system. Many 
factors are involved in this move toward accountability and better utili- 
zation of resources, and it would be difficult to pinpoint the beginning 
date of this trend. 

Concurrently, there has been an emphasis on the utilization of in- 
formation in the educational planning and decision-making process. Manage- 
ment techniques which have been proven to be effective in business and 
industry are being utilized in a new phase of educational management. 

Some alterations must be made due to the differences between business 
operations and educational activities. Systems analysis; planning, pro- 
gramming, budgeting systems, management by objectives, and cost benefit 
analysis are examples of management techniques which provide for more 
objective administration and decision-making. 

Educators are witnessing a shift in emphasis within the educational 
management process. Historically, the emphasis in education has been 
entered in the input phase: staff, facilities, equipment, and materials. 

Today, more emphasis is being placed on the output of the educational 
system. Concerted efforts are being made to ascertain the benefits re- 
ceived for the investment made in the educational process. 



Currently, educational management is stressing the setting of objec- 
tives, identifying alternatives, grouping activities in programs to meet 
the objectives, identifying resources required by the programs, and measur- 
ing the effectiveness of the program in meeting objectives. It is evident 
that a most important component of the decision-making process relates to 
the ready access of useable and reliable information. 

Within the past decade educational information has been more prolific 
and better organized for raster retrieval than in previous years. The commit- 
ment of national resources has accelerated the development of certain pro- 
ducts and techniques which have benefited the educational process. The 
total impact of educational research sponsored or assisted by federal fund- 
ing is yet to be felt. 

Educators are beginning to demand that information of promising practices 
in all fifty states be available for quick retrieval. Title III activities 
are assisting in this regard but only a beginning has been made. New evalua- 
tive strategies are being developed and mechanisms to bring the educator to 
the innovative site are being envisioned. 

The U. S. Office of Education (USOE) has been providing leadership in 
the areas of program planning, research, information retrieval systems, and 
Information utilization. In response to the need for the development of a 
system to identify, store, and retrieve educational documents, USOE develop- 
ed ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center), a system designed to 
accelerate and standardize the collection of educational data fro m many 
sources . 

Simultaneously with the initiation and growth of ERIC, USOE approached 
the state education agencies at a convention in December, 1969 to appraise 
them of their responsibilities in this operation. This initial encounter 



was designed to introduce the establishment of a network of communication 
and cooperation involving USOE and the state education agencies. With 
» the anticipated expansion of the responsibilities of a central coordinating 

agency, the Natimal Center for Educational Communication within USOE was 
established in 1970 and is presently the focus for continuing efforts in 
information dissemination. 

In June, 1970 NCEC funded the Texas Education Agency to operate a 
project to deal with representatives from each state to facilitate the 
diffusion of practices in information dissemination. Two national con- 
ferences were held which focused on a definition of dissemination, the 
elements of a state dissemination program, and specific strategies to put 
educational research into educational practice. The South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Education was funded in July, 1971 to continue the national program. 

The project attempts to provide practical training in the dissemination of , 

educational information, to identify dissemination models within the states 

l 

and resources for assistance in implementing the models, and to establish 

X 

a data base of current state dissemination practices. R 

The National Center for Educational Communication within the Office 
of Education is comnitting its resources to the development of comprehensive 
educational information programs • NCEC is also comnitted to the develop- p 

ment , coordination and strengthening of Federal, state, and local activities 
relating to the utilization of educational information and the application 
of tested practice to educational improvement. 

State Context 

Dissemination activities within the state education agency are essen- 
tial components of the management process. Not only must information flow 
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from the agency, but information which comes to the agency must be utilized 
in the most effective and efficient manner possible. A successful manage- 
ment system depends on effective two-way flow of information. The many 
aspects of the process involved in sending and receiving information are 
identified as dissemination activities essential to efficient management. 

Educational leaders in many SEAs envision the dissemination process 
as a way to acquaint public and professional audiences with current pro 
grams and activities of the agency. This function is performed primarily 
through a Public Information Office, or its equivalent, and secondarily 
through the other Offices within the agency. Often there is little coor- 
dination among the Offices, with each attempting in its own way to dissem- 
inate information considered to be important. Each agency meets with varying 
degrees of success in its attempts to make information available to iden- 
tified audiences and even if these activities are being performed through 
unified, coordinated efforts, one aspect of the dissemination process usu- 
ally has remained underdeveloped in most SEAs across the country. 

Few state resources have been co mmi tted to the dissemination of edu- 
cational research and comprehensive program information to decision-makers 
and planners at the state and local level. A most important phase of the 
decision-making process is the identification of alternatives. Through 
effective utilization of research and program data, a more defensible set 
' of alternatives can be formulated which hopefully will lead to more rational 
decisions. However, this type of data rarely has been immediately available 
to the educational decision-maker and has been most difficult to retrieve. 

Within the past several years, concerted efforts have been made at 
the national level to acquire and make easily accessible a vast collection 
of educational research and program data. Related to this effort, several 
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states have been funded to operate information retrieval centers and develop 
information utilization procesres. Early results of the evaluation of these 
programs indicate that the centers and the processes are assisting educa- 
tional managers in affecting constructive change at the state ard local level. 

Therefore * an effective comprehensive dissemination process at the 
state level would include both aspects of dissemination as important SEA 
functions. Several states are attempting to refine these activities at the 
present time. One ever-present problem relates to the identification of 
activity roles within the dissemination process and the agency. For exam- 
ple, where does one draw the line between public information and program 
information or program information and research information? Which Office 
should be responsible for which aspect of the process? In fact, a compre 
hensive definition of the dissemination process has not been fully developed. 

At least two phases, or levels, of the dissemination process are 
present in public information, program information, technical information, 
and research information: one phase is designed to cause people to be 

aware of the program or activity; the second is provided to assist in the 
developmental process and to be utilized in decision-making and planning. 

At the awareness level, the major portion of the dissemination activity is 
agency- initiated; information is sent out from the agency to targeted audi- 
ences. A smaller portion is requester- initiated through which the same type 
of information is provided upon request. At the developmental level infor- 
mation is provided to assist in problem-solving and the identification of 
program and/or activity alternatives. Xn most cases, the information is 
retrieved, packaged, and delivered as a result of a specific request. In 
other words, it is requester-initiated. A small portion of the dissemination 
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activity is agency- initiated; pre-packaged information packets are sent 
out from the agency to be utilized in decision-making. 

Information disseminated through public information offices would 
be predominately prepared for the awareness level and occasionally for 
the developmental level. Information disseminated through a research 
information office or technical information office would be prepared 
predominantly for the developmental level and occasionally for the aware- 
ness level. (For example, the distribution of PREP Briefs would be at 
the awareness level.) Curriculum offices. Public Law and Title offices 
would use both levels in the dissemination of educational information. 

The above can be utilized to describe at least two phases of infor- 
mation dissemination which should occur through state education agencies 
and through individual offices within the agencies. Each phase of the 
system is essential to the operation of a total dissemination process 
which would provide a comprehensive information service for the state edu- 
cation agency. 
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SECTION II 



THE SOUTH CAROLINA PILOT PROGRAM FOR 
INFORMATION DISSEMINATION: AN HISTORICAL RECORD 

Context 

In May 1970, the proposal for the Pilot Program for Information 
Dissemination was written. At the time, the South Carolina Department 
of Education was committed to the development and operation of a new system 
of management. For many years, the Department had been moving steadily 
toward the development of a functional structure which would support and 
promote a statewide system of management by objectives for all operations. 

The Department envisioned that by fiscal year 71-72 they would be deeply 
involved in the designing of a management information system, defining 
operational objectives for each office, and working toward the establish- 

ment of a controlled data base# 

Included in the State's design was the creation of a research infor- 
mation system (Appendix A). The Department stated that the continuing gs? 
between validated research findings at the national level and the knowledge 
upon which decisions were being made at the local level constituted a 
major weakness in the State's projections. As the State was moving toward 
a system of decision-making based on problem area priorities and needs assess 

ment, the critical information gap tended to widen. 

Therefore, a proposal was written requesting funding from the O.S. 
Office of Education to develop and operate a pilot program in information 
dissemination. The purpose of the pilot program was to design processes 
to accelerate the improvement of educational practices. This goal was to 
be accomplished by providing access to and encouraging utiU.-U'’ of 
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research information. The improvement of educational practice was to be 
accomplished by the utilization of information in the framework of manage- 
ment by objectives. 

The pilot program was to operate within the Department and was to be 

a component of the Office of Research and Planning (Appendix B) . The Office 
was to be organized into three Units. The information dissemination process 
was to be assigned to the Research Information Unit. A second unit, the 
Research and Survey Unit, was to serve as a coordinating agency for the 
field agents in the target districts involved in the pilot program. The 
Planning Unit was to constitute the third unit and contained the Evaluation 
and Statistical Sections. 

The production segment of the Research Information Unit was to be 
housed in the South Carolina State Library Building which is across the 
street from the Department building. The production segment was to be oper- 
ated jointly with the South Carolina Library and both were to maintain the 
materials and equipment essential for the operation of the production segment. 
The Department proposed to establish by contract, a linkage with the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction* s Compute’* Retrieval System for 
ERIC searches. The production segment staff - Information Processor and 
Information Analyst - would combine results obtained from computer searches 
and library searches, and return the material to the requester. 

Two target districts were to be selected to participate in the pilot 
program and to receive special assistance in the in-depth utilization of 
information. Two field agents were to be employed to work in the two 
districts to aid in this process of information utilization. Both agents 
were to be members of the staff of the Department and were to be located 
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in offices provided by the school districts. Each agent was to be directly 
responsible to the Superintendent of the district. The work of the field 
agents was also to be monitored by the Chief Supervisor of the Research 
and Survey Unit whose work assignments involved him in many school district 
interactions. A close, constant liaison relationship was to be maintained 
between the Research Information Unit, the Research and Survey Unit, and 
the field agents. 

The target districts, in cooperation with the field agents, were to 
implement a council to define problem areas and channel educational prob- 
lems in their district. The activities of the pilot program wer^ to be 
directed toward providing and assisting in the utilization of information 
to be used by the district in meeting the specifically identified critical 
educational needs. 



Goals 

The Pilot Program for Information Dissemination was funded in July, 
1970 for a period of eighteen months. One major goal was to develop an 
effective and efficient linkage between information sources and educational 
personnel. To reach this goal it has been the aim of the Pilot Program 
to develop and operate a model which is uniquely suited to identified edu- 
cational needs and goals of the state. 

Inherent in the Pilot Program is the concept that the state educa- 
tional agency can assume a vital leadership role in developing and operating 
an information service to assist educational managers and practitioners. 

The improvement of educational practice is encouraged by providing educators 
with professional and technical information and assistance to aid the 
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initiation of new programs, the development of new procedures, and the 
improvement of existing practices at both the state and local levels. 

The basic design for the Program stipulates that interpersonal communica- 
tion links are essential. A significant experiment is being conducted to 
determine the extent to which a field agent (i.e.. Communication Specialist) 
devoting full time to working in a target area affects the utilization of 
educational information and resources. Employing the field agent concept 
is an attempt to maximize interpersonal communication linkage at the dis- 
trict level in order to facilitate the educational improvement process. 

Communication linkage within the state education agency is also 
being stressed. The pilot program is coordinating the work of the Commun- 
ication Specialists in the target areas with the resources available within 
the Agency. Consultants and technical assistance teams are working with 
the Communication Specialists on identified needs of the district and staff. 
In addition, the pilot program provides a professional service to the SEA 
personnel by permitting them to tap the resources available through the 
information service for the latest developments in their field. Basically, 
the Pilot Program is designed to coordinate, strengthen and supplement the 
on-going activities of the state education agency as it seeks to assist 
in the improvement of education practice. 

Objectives 

Inherent in the Program is the concept of providing information 
relevant to the needs of educational managers and practitioners to assist 
them in their decision-making. The major purpose for the provision of 
such information i* to improve existing educational practices at both state 
and local levels. The basic design for accomplishing this task mandates an 
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interpersonal communication linkage. 

The broad objectives established the parameters for the operation of 

the Program. 

1. To facilitate the dissemination, application, and utlli* 

zation of educational research 

2. To encourage Improvement and constructive change in the 
educational process 

3. To develop and operate an information retrieval and 
dissemination center 

4. To develop and operate a field component to assist in the 
utilization of educational information 

The specific objectives established the guidelines for the Program's 
development and operation. 

1. To make available educational research data to local 
school districts through a coordinating unit within the 
State Department of Education 

2. To provide pertinent, realistic, and valid research infor- 
mation to potential users in a format which facilitates 
the use of the data in achieving designated objectives. 

3. To designate two regions as target areas for intensive 
utilization of research data 

4. To employ one Communication Specialist for each of the 
target areas. The specialist aids the district in iden- 
tifying its needs, facilitates the flow of research infor- 
mation from the RIU to the districts, assists in the plan- 
ning and determination of the utilization of the informa- 
tion, and encourages evaluation of activities which result 
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from the use of the data 

5. To work with the representative designated by each school 

district to facilitate communications between the local 

school district and the Research Information Unit (RIU) 

6. To assist in problem-solving activities at the local 
level by proving current research information requested 
by the districts 

7. To acquaint educational personnel in the state with the 
available research information process and its relevance 
to the program-planning and decision-making process 

8. To provide for periodic evaluation of the RIU services 

. a. To determine the extent to which local school districts 
adapt to new and improved educational practices as a 
result of participation in dissemination activities, 
through use of appropriate data collection instruments 
and procedures designed for this purpose 

b. To determine the effectiveness of the use of Communi- 
cation Specialists as one means of facilitating the 
utilization of educational information 

c. To determine the degree of efficiency of the dissemin- 
ation system in responding to local educational agencies' 
requests for specific information and assistance 

Structure 

Shortly after the proposal was written in May 1970, the Office of 
Research and Planning was reorganized and the function of planning was del“ 
egated to a newly created Office of Planning* The Office of Research again 
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organized into three Units: Research Unit; Survey Unit; and Research 

Information Unit. The Pilot Program was assigned to and operated through 
the Research Information Unit. The production segment (i.e., information 
retrieval component) was not housed in the State Library, but received 
office space within the Department. Due to lack of space within the main 
Department building, the Unit was housed in a two-story brick building 
one block away. The Unit developed and operated for ten months from these 
quarters. In July 1971, the Unit was moved to the main Department building 
and was allocated office space on the same floor as the Office of Research. 
During this transition the Office of Research was again reorganized for 
more efficient management (Appendix C). The three Units were altered to 
Sections: Research/Statistical Section; Survey /Evaluation Section; and 

Research Information Section. The Research Information Unit was then one 
component of the Research Information Section. The Unit has been func- 
tioning within this organizational structure since July, 1971. 

The Unit functions under the general supervision of the Director 
of the Office of Research and under the immediate supervision of the Chief 
Supervisor of the Research Information Section. The Director of the Office 
of Research is directly responsible to the Deputy Superintendent for Admin- 
istration and Planning (Appendix D). 

Two Communication Specialists are employed and each is assigned to 
a target district within the state to determine if assistance in the use 
of the retrieved materials is beneficial to the district's educational 
personnel. One Specialist is assigned to a district with 13,000 students; 
the other works in a district with 60,000 students. The Specialists are 
members of the State Department of Education staff and am located in offices 
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provided by the school districts. Each is directly responsible to the 
administrative chief of the district and to the Chief Supervisor of the 
Research Information Section. The proposed management structure which 
utilized the Chief Supervisor of Research and Survey to monitor the work 
of the Communication Specialists was never utilized. 

In an effort to expand the information retrieval service to include 
the other ninety-one school districts, Cyril B. Busbee, State Superinten- 
dent of Education, extended an invitation to each district superintendent 
to submit the name of a district representative who could facilitate com- 
munication between the local school district and the Research Information 
Unit. Sixty superintendents have named information dissemination represen- 
tatives to serve their particular district. Therefore, any educator within 
the state can request information through the Research Information Section 
but only two target districts receive in-depth assistance in the utilization 
of the retrieved information. 



Resources 

The resources of the Department have been made available to the Unit 
processing requests. Personnel from the State Department of Education 
are available when needed to serve as consultants for project activities. 
The retrieval staff regularly communicates with the Department Supervisors 
and Consultants for assistance in answering requests in their curriculum 
area. The Communication Specialists also utilize their services to provide 
assistance in district project and program implementation. 

An Advisory Committee for the Pilot Program Is composed of the 
Directors of the Offices of General Education, Vocational Education, and 
Research. The function of the Committee is to monitor the activities of 



the Program and to provide input for the operational procedures regarding 
activities which relate to their areas of responsibility. 

The Educational Data Center within the SEA provides the computer 
resources needed for the operation of the Program* The SEA contributes 
the computer time and computer operators necessary for the activities of 
the retrieval component of the Program* 

The South Carolina State Library contributes substantially to the 
on-going activities of the Program. This working relationship which exists 
between two state agencies is most productive aud beneficial to both parties. 
The Library supplements the resources of the SEA to provide a comprehensive 
data bank from which to retrieve information. They also provide storage 
for the ERIC microfiche collection and update the collection quarterly. 

Activities 

State Education Agency 

The South Carolina Department of Education has been totally committed 
to the operation of the Pilot Program for Information Dissemination. The 
Program has contributed to the on-going activities of the Department in 
three major areas: general management, planning and curriculum development. 

The Department is involved in a fairly detailed design for planning, pro- 
gramming and evaluating capabilities (Appendix E). The activities of the 
Pilot Program related to state level planning are included in the design. 

The fact that the activities currently being planned in the Department must 
be interfaced and interrelated to meet long-range objectives is clearly 
shown in the design chart. 

The Department has been actively involved in examining the status 
of the State's public educational program. In addition, the Department has 



been moving steadily toward the development of a functional structure to 
support and promote a Statewide system of management by objectives for all 
operations. Through the identification of eleven State objectives, the 
Department recently has been participating in the formulation of future 
directives to promote changes and adaptations resulting in an improved 
educational system (Appendix F). 

The Research Information Unit has been providing base-line research 
data to the Task Force Committees to aid them in planning programs to meet 
the eleven State objectives. The original request which asked for "available 
materials related to the eleven objectives" was submitted by a Deputy Super- 
intendent. During the planning process, the Unit has received thirty-nine 
individual requests from the Task Force Committees. In the area of occupa- 
tional training, for instance, such questions as the following were asked: 

1. effectiveness of the comprehensive high school; 

2. effectiveness of a two year prevccational program in grades 
nine and ten; and, 

3. effectiveness of cooperative vocational education programs 
with businesses. 

All resources available to the Unit were explored to identify information 
pertaining to these questions. The located materials were utilized to 

plan activities to meet the State objectives. 

Individual research studies, promising practice reports and other 
sources of data have been essential to the work of the Task Force Committees. 
Since the initiation of the work of the Committees, the utilization of 
information in the decision-making process has been an essential component 
of the planning effort. It is believed that rational solutions can be 



determined for existing problems when adequate, accurate data is available 
to the decision makers. The effort within the Department to design and 
implement an overall system of management by objectives is being assisted 
and facilitated by the information supplied by the Research Information 
Unit . 

In addition to the research provided by the Unit to the Task Force 
Committees, packages of information have been prepared on request for 
individual Department employees. The majority of Departmental requests 
have originated with curriculum consultants and supervisors. A recent 
request from the library consultant offers a good example of the type of 
information requested from the Unit: "What information is available on 

the selection, use, and production of creative films for school age children?" 
Documents were retrieved relating to this topic and sent to the consultant. 
This example is but one of the many requests processed by the Unit for the 
Department staff. 

An additional service which the Unit provides to the Consultants and 
Supervisors is the dissemination of information which arrives in the Unit 
and relates to their area of interest. The selective dissemination of 
information is done on an unscheduled basis and is well received by the 
Department personnel. 

As of December 31, 1971, two hundred thirty-nine (239) requests had 
been submitted by the State Department of Education personnel. All Depart- 
mental divisions have been active in their requests for information. The 
State Superintendent has utilized the service on several occasions and has 
totally supported the work of the Unit. In his recent statement to the Gover- 
nor to support the budget request, he mentioned several components which he 
considered significant to the overall operation of the Department. He chose 



to include in his report the contribution of the educational information 
retrieval capability possessed by the Unit to the development activities 
of the Department, 

Since July, 1970, the Uhlt has developed its own identity within 
the Department as a result of the unit’s ability to deliver a useable 
information product within a reasonable period of time. The Department's 
commitment to the utilization of educational research information as a 
basis for planning and development has further integrated the work of the 
Unit into the total Departmental operation. 

Local Education Agencies 

The Research Information Unit was established to provide assistance 
to the local school districts in their decision-making processes. Research 
on any problem relevant to educational needs therefore may be requested 
by the local district. Assistance in the in-depth utilization of research 
findings at the local level has been concentrated in two designated areas. 
Charleston County School District and York County School District Three 
(Rock Hill). One Communication Specialist in each of the target districts 
facilitates both .-he flow of research information from the SEA to the LEA 
and its subsequent use by the educational personnel within the district. 

The Communication Specialists work closely with the educational 
personnel in their districts to acquaint them with the available service 
and also to assist them in the utilization of the information. The specific 
duties of the Communication Specialists include; 

1. helping the local educator to identify educational problems; 

2. preparing the educator's request for information; 

3. helping the educator to develop approaches and plans in 
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problem-solving or innovation; 

4, assisting the local educators to utilize the data package; and 

5. helping the educator in the planning, and/or implementation 
of the research information. 

The Communication Specialist in Rock Hill has been employed for 
approximately ten months. Educational personnel there have been interested 
in reading, music education, individualized instruction and other areas 
relating to the educational process. During this time certain innovations 
have resulted either directly or indirectly from the utilization of research 
information supplied to Rock Hill educators. The following projects are 

examples: 

1. Social Adjustment Classes - Special classes designed to punish, yet 
concurrently rehabilitate, those students who have been suspended or 

a 

expelled for disciplinary reasons. 

2. Learning Resource Center - A sophisticated media center designed to 
assist classroom teachers in individualized instruction and independent 

study. 

3. Discipline on School Buses - An attempt to modify existing student 
behavior by installing radios on school buses. 

4. Volunteer Program - A program utilizing community members and possibly 
student tutors to assist t*i?. classroom teacher in daily instruction. 

5. PreSchool Program - A program designed to educate parents in readiness 
concepts which should be developed in their child before his entrance 
into the first grade. 

6. Golden Card Club - A project initiated to include senior citizens in 
educational events in the Rock Hill school system* 

7. Revision of the Music Curriculum - An on-going program directed by a 
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committee of music teachers and designed to make the music curriculum 
more relevant to student needs and interests* 

Further explanation of one of the above projects may augment the 
understanding of the process of information utilization within the Rock 
Hill School District. 

The local superintendent contacted the Communication Specialist's 
office to request information on the establishment of social adjustment 
classes* These classes would retain the suspended or expelled student in 
school by placing him in a social adjustment class where he would receive 
counseling and individualized instruction. A research committee was formed 
in each secondary school involved in the project for the purpose of studying 

the topics of: social adjustment classes, behavior modification, successful 

\ 

techniques of discipline, and concepts of reinforcement. Guidelines for 
the classes were formulated through the study of the research. A testing 
consultant from the Department was contacted by the Communication Special- 
ist's office to discuss (with the personnel involved in the social adjust- 
ment project) the testing and evaluative procedures for the classes. When 
the teachers had been chcjen for the classes, the Communication Specialist 
further facilitated the initiation of the project by requesting the assis- 
tance of the Department's curriculum consultants regarding the selection 
of materials and equipment for the classes. The process of dissemination 
was delegated to the Communication Specialist's office and a radio program 
was arranged foi the purpose of acquainting the Rock Hill community with 
the new concept of social adjustment classes. The classes are presently 
operational and are being monitored and evaluated by Rock Hill Model Cities 
the project's financier. 
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For approximately nine months the Communication Specialist has been 
working in Charleston. He has assisted the educational personnel in such 
areas as early childhood education, school organization, educational parks, 
team teaching, reading, and behavior modification. Several projects have 
been initiated in these areas as a result of the provided information. 
Awareness of the project and the availability of educational research infor- 
mation for utilization by local educators stimulated interest and indicated 
a need to provide educational experiences and programs for students in the 
following areas. 

1. Dropouts - Programs are being developed to meet the special education 
needs of the dropout-prone student. An effort to establish an effective 
reporting of dropouts within the local school district has also been 
initiated. 

2. Program for Unwed Mothers - A program to provide continuing education 
for unwed mothers of high school age is being developed. 

3. Behavior Modification Program - A program directed toward changing the 
behavior of teachers and children by specific types of intervention that 
will include behavioral techniques. 

4. Disadvantaged — Inner City and Rural - A series of in-service training 
programs for teachers has been developed for two schools. The sequence 
is based on a local study utilizing research information to determine 
"What Traits the Disadvantaged Expect from their Teachers" and "What 
Trait 8 a Teacher Must Possess in Order to Teach the Disadvantaged. 

The behavior modification program was developed through the utiliza- 
tion of research information. At the request of the client the Communication 
Specialist discussed the request for information on behavioral modification 
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techniques. The client was attempting to identify methods to effectively 
provide discipline in the classroom. The Communication Specialist identi- 
fied approaches being utilized in other school districts in this area as 
well as provided research information. The collected information was used 
to write a project to enhance classroom behavior. A grant was awarded 
through Section 306, Title III, ESEA. The project is presently in operation. 

Only two examples of the many activities which have resulted from 
the work of the Communication Specialists have been .’ncluded in this section. 

Mini case studies of eight programs which have been developed in the target 
district during the present funding are included in the appendix (Appendices M & P) . 

The number of requests which the Unit has received from the combined 
non-target districts equals the requests received from one target district. 

The absence of a Communication Specialist is therefore evident: the service 

is not so well known in the non-target districts as in the target districts, 
and many educators would like to have assistance in the utilization of the 
information. The Communication Specialists have proven that they serve a 
vital linkage role in the communication within the district and from LEA 
to SEA in the area of information retrieval and utilization. 

The Unit has encouraged feedback from the requesters in non-target 
districts to determine if the package of information is sufficiently explan- 
atory. Thus far, response on this point has been positive and the requester 
seems to feel aware of the materials which are available to him. The Unit 
receives an occasional notification from the non-target districts concerning 
the utilization of the information. Information packages have been used to 
change teaching techniques, change administrative policy, write federal 
projects, design in-service training programs and up-grade professional 



knowledge. Specifically, several of the new programs or policies which have 
resulted from the utilisation of tha information service are: 

1. "Walk-in” school program for drop-out students; 

2. Development of units for English teachers; 

3. New techniques for teaching in open classrooms; 

4. New approaches for recruitment of prospective personnel; 

5. Techniques for handling student unrest; and 

6. Development of new report card system. 

The request for information on the "walk-in” school program for 
drop-out students provides an interesting example of information utilization 
without the services of a Communication Specialist. The requested informa- 
tion was utilized by a district-level planning committee. The proposal was 
written to provide "walk-in" schools and presented to the school board. The 
proposal is still being considered for incorporation into the district school 

program. 

Evaluation 

The U, S. Office of Education funded Columbia University to evaluate 
the Pilot Program. Several reports have been submitted to the Department for 
reaction. A final evaluation statement has not yet been compiled. 

In an effort to acquire data during the operational year to evaluate 
program effectiveness and impact, the Evaluation Unit of the SEA sent a three 
page questionnaire to a sample of individuals who had requested information. 
Approximately sixty-six percent of the questionnaires have been returned. A 
document which analyzes the responses to the instrument has been prepared for 

distribution (Appendix G). 
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SECTION III 



THE DEVELOPMENT AND OPERATION OF AN 
INFORMATION RETRIEVAL AND DISSEMINATION CENTER 

The South Carolina Pilot Program for Information Dissemination has 
been a •'pilot" attempt in the truest since of the word. No one knew in 
July, 1970, whether the Program would succeed or fail. Evident at the 
beginning, however, was an enthusiasm and a commitment to success from each 
Project staff member which gave impetus to the development of the Program. 
During the first three months of its existence, the Research Information 
Unit slowly gained its own identity as a viable component of the Office of 
Research and was able to significantly contribute to the developmental effort 
within the Department. 

The major goal for the retrieval component of the Pilot Program has 
been to develop and operate an information retrieval aru dissemination center. 
To effectively support activities in the field, it was necessary to develop 
an efficient information delivery system. The developmental process was 
methodical and constant. The resources of each member of the Program staff 
were utilized in that process throughout the eignteen months. 

To realize the goal for the retrieval component it was necessary to 
identify objectives which would provide structure for the activities of the 
Program staff. The following list constitutes the major objectives for the 
retrieval component. 

1. To provide an information retrieval service for the SEA staff, 
school districts, and other educators 

2. To coordinate activities with all other SEA offices 
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To develop efficient office and record-keeping procedures 

4. To become proficient in the coding of requests for caoputer 

searches 

5. To continuously locate resources to utilize in answering requests 

6. To become knowledgeable of information retrieval centers in 
other locations 

7. To write an occasional planning paper which consolidates research 
findings on an identified subject 

The Pilot Program was funded to staff seven positions: Chief Supervisor; 

Chief Secretary; Information Analyst; Information Processor; (2) Communi- 
cation Specialists; Clerk-Steno. It was evident by December, 1970 that 
additional staff was needed for the retrieval component. Utilizing unex- 
pended project funds, the Unit employed two Information Technicians with 
the approval of the U.S. Office of Education. 

The retrieval staff is, therefore, composed of four individuals — 
two have master* s degrees and two have bachelors degrees. Three of the four 
also have teaching experience. The work involves the coding of the information 
request into computer language, the scanning of the documents for relevancy, 
the locating of additional items or sources of information in the Unit's 
files and through the State Library, and the compiling of the materials 
into the final package and product. A clerk-steno is employed to assist 
them in their work. 

The consultants and supervisors within the agency provide a human 
resource for information in curriculum areas. They have been most willing 
to assist the Unit in both phases of its work: providing additional 

resources in the answering of requests; and working with district personnel 
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to utilize the information provided. 

The relationship between the Unit and the South Carolina State Library 
is quite unique. The Library supplements the resources of the SEA to pro- 
vide a more comprehensive data bank from which to retrieve information. 

The assistance which they provide to locate sources of information for 
requests is a basic component in the total operation of the Unit. The 
Library provides in-depth assistance on approximately twenty percent of the 

requests which the Unit processes. 

The Unit has realized that for efficient operation, facilities 
must be available locally for microfiche reproduction. For many months the 
Unit utilized the services of the North Carolina Department of Public In- 
struction, Research Information Center, for reproduction services. To assist 
in the efforts of the Department of Education and, secondarily, other state 
agencies , the South Carolina State Library purchased a microfiche reproduc- 
tion unit. Such actions reflect the commitment which is evident in another 
state agency to ensure that professional information is available to educators. 

Originally, the Department was going to contract with the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction 1 s Computer Retrieval System for 
ERIC searches. However, the Department acquired the ERIC (RIE and CIJE) 
search capability by purchasing the QUERY program. Consultant help and 
Department staff assistance has rendered the QUERY program veTy effective. 
Multiple searches can be processed in a fraction of the time needed for 
the original program. 

* * * 

Significantly, the Pilot Program has provided assistance to the 
South Carolina educational decision-makers during the past eighteen months. 

The recognition given to activities promoted and conducted by the Research 
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Information Unit continues to be impressive and challenging. The recogni- j 

i 

tion given to the Unit by top level management in the Department is note- 

{ 

s 

worthy. Response from the districts indicates a growing reliance upon 
the service to provide an information base for their pla nnin g efforts* 

The Unit has emphasized the development of an efficient information 
retrieval process and has designed a system to expedite processing requests 
for educational information. The designing of the system has been a major 
activity during the current funding period. The pilot nature of the project 
necessitated the development of forms, explanatory booklets, record-keeping 
procedures, data storage and retrieval techniques, and request procedures. 

The first months of the Program were spent developing forms, estab- 
lishing record-keeping procedures, producing materials to explain the process 
and the product, and processing a small but significant number of requests. y 

Two members of the staff retrieved the information and prepared it for 
packaging. The material was retrieved from computerized and manual searches 
of information sources. The information package was compiled utilizing infor- ^ 

mation from ERIC (a national collection of education documents), educational 
journals, PREP materials (reports published by the U.S. Office of Education), 
state programs, the Unit's tonic files, and the South Carolina State Library. 

It was evident by December that there would be a need for additional 
retrieval staff as the Program expanded, and the QUERY program to search the 

ERIC files had definite limitations. 

When the new year was ushered in, two Communication Specialists had 
been employed and had begun work in the target districts. Special materials 
were developed for their use to introduce the service to the target districts. 

In addition to book!, is and one-page explanation sheets, a tape and slide 
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presentation was developed for use in the professional meetings of teachers 
and administrators. After using the tape-slide series for several meetings, 
both Communication Specialists decided independently that they would prefer 
to use their allotted time talking with the audience and answering questions. 
They felt that the personal contact was most valuable and essential to 
effectively convey the process to the educational personnel. 

During the month of January, the requests received were equal to that 
which had been received from July through December. A time study was con- 
ducted in the Unit to determine the average length of time spent on an indi- 
vidual request. The Unit became involved in this project to determine max- 
imum output of the Unit based on two retrieval staff members and computer 
and manual search capabilities. 

The data gives an indication of processing time during January. 

Preliminary Processing minutes 

Designation of priority 

Recording in log book, assigning number 

Coding (ERIC) 7 minutes 

Scanning for relevancy . 55 minutes 

Extraction of printout sheets which do not 
pertain to the request, highlighting 
important points 

Literature retrieval 90 minutes 

Manual search of CIJE and Education Index 

Final processing/packaging .... 15 minutes 

Average total time to process 

one request approximately 

3 hours 

As the data indicates, the Unit was limited to processing an average of two 
requests per day per retrieval staff member, or 80 requests per month. 

The CIJE tape was ordered to reduce the time required for the liter- 
ature search. It became evident at this point that the computer program 
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to search ERIC was inadequate to handle a large volume of requests. A 
consultant was secured from one of the ERIC Clearinghouses and he success** 
fully accelerated the computer process. Previously, four to six searches 
required a minimum of two hours computer time* After the alteration to 
the QUERY program, twenty-five searches required only fifteen minutes 
computer time. Also, during this time it was evident that a retrieval 
staff of two was not adequate to process a volume of requests. With the 
approval of the U.S. Office of Education, therefore, two additional retrieval 
staff members were employed. Both of these changes significantly affected 
the Unit's processing of requests. 

By February, several districts throughout the state were inquiring 
about microfiche readers and expressing interest in purchasing readers. 

The Unit conducted a survey of the State to locate the readers and reader- 
printers to assist the individuals who had requested information. An 
agreement was made with the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
to provide microfiche reproduction capability for the Unit. The turn-around 
time was approximately two weeks. Because the Unit was providing dupli- 
cated microfiche and other materials, it was necessary to develop an 
accounting system for the collection of money for the duplication service 
to non-target districts. 

Several changes were made in the filing system for processed requests. 
By March, the Unit was beginning to receive many requests for copies of 
previously processed requests. The current filing system did not facilitate 
the reproduction of completed requests; therefore, the system was altered. 

In addition, new techniques were developed to locate materials relating to 
designated topics within the Unit's files and previously completed requests. 
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As the output of the Unit increased, new methods had to be identified to 

process, store, and retrieve the requests. 

In March, the Unit wrote its first technical paper. The South Carolina 
Department of Education, upon request from the State Legislature, was in the 
process of considering the implementation of the extended school year. On 
March 9, the Unit was asked to produce a technical paper listing the pro and 
con statements from research and education journals. It was to be used by the 
SEA. in its development of a model program for South Carolina. The paper was 
del ivered on March 17 . 

Due to the increasing usage of the service, by April, it was anticipat- 
ed that the Unit would eventually need microfiche reproduction capability in 
South Carolina. The Unit began to explore avenues to acquire this capability. 

The State Library was also aware of the need. 

In April, the District Representatives for the Unit met in Columbia 
for a one day meeting to learn about the Unit, the procedures for submitting 
g request, and the product. This meeting was the first for ths District Re- 
presentatives; three letters had previously been sent explaining various phases 
of the service. The meeting permitted the District Representatives to meet 
with the Communication Specialists in order that they could benefit from their 
experiences working full-time in the districts to facilitate the utilization 
of educational information. 

During this time the Communication Specialists Were noting that the 
educational personnel within the district were seeking the services of the 
RIU to assist them in problem-solving. In the initial introduction of the 
Program in the target distrcts, the Communication specialists assume more 
initiative — stressing to local educators the need to rely upon research 



information to deal with educational problems. 

In June a new time study was initiated as a result of the addition 
of two retrieval staff members, major QUERY program modifications , and 



the addition of the CIJE tape. 

Preliminary Processing 10 minutes 

Designating of priority 

Recording in log book, assigning number 

Coding 5 minutes 

Scanning for relevancy 47 minutes 

Extraction of printouts which do not pertain 
to the request, highlighting important points 

Composing final packet . 27 minutes 

Final processing 15 minutes 

Average total time to process 

one raciest approximately 

1% hours 



This time was one-half that required five months ago. 

During the summer, the Unit was asked to write two technical papers. 
Again, the paper was to include pro and con research studies for a des- 
ignated topic. One was written for a southeastern planning conference and 
was entitled ,r Barriers to Educational Change." The second was written for 
one of the target districts. The paper on Volunteer Services was utilized 
to develop a program for the district. 

During the fall, a catalogue of requests was developed which lists 
all requests processed since July, 1970. The catalogue has been used by 
the Communication Specialists and SEA personnel to order duplicate requests. 
It has been disseminated to the most active District Representatives to 
facilitate their work in the districts. 

During the fall and final quarter of the eighteen-month contract, 



i 

the Unit experienced a significant increase in the number of requests which 

it processed per month. The total number received each month were doubled \ 

that received during the summer months. The Unit faced the problem of over- 

load and altered its processing procedures to accomodate the increase in re- | 

h 

V 

quests, : 

As of December, 1971, the Research Information Unit had received a 

total of 1,127 requests and had completed the information search for 1,108 > 

requests. Of the remaining requests, eighteen were in process and one pending. j 

Each of the following four areas constituted approximately one-fourth of the 
total requests: Charleston, target district; Rick Hill, target district; 

other districts; and the state education agency (Appendix H). Noteworthy 

i 

i 

among the non- target districts is their consistent use of the service# For j 

example, Chester County School District, a rather small area, has submitted thirty- j 

eight requests for information. These requests have ranged from "the existence » 

of gold mines in Chester County" to "a biography and critique of the poet 
James Dickey." The request topics, ranging from art to vocational education, 
have been catagorized under six major headings: (1) Instructional Levels, 

ranging from Preschool- Kindergarten to Adult Education; (II) Curriculum, con- 
taining the primary subject areas; (III) Teaching Techniques, including such 
areac as "discipline," "homework," and "grouping"; (IV) Student Related Questions, 
running the gamut from "dropouts" to "student activism," to "unwed mothers"; 

(V) Administration, including such topics as "accreditation," "racial questions," 

"school scheduling," and "teacher evaluations"; (VI) Miscellaneous, incorporat- 
ing topics such as "English School System," "educational radio," and , "program 
evaluation." (Appendix I) 
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A proposal for continuation funding was submitted to the U.S. Office 
of Education in November, 1971. At the end of December the Department was 
notified that the Program would be funded for an additional twelve months. 
The months of November and December were utilized by the Program staff to 
plan for the second phase. Alterations were made to the information package 
format, request forms, and internal processing. 



SECTION IV 



FACILITATION OF INFOFMATION UTILIZATION: 

THE COMMUNICATION SPECIALIST 

The Pilot Program for Information Dissemination was funded to pro- 
vide pertinent research and program information to aid in the planning 
activities of the Department and the local school districts in the State. 

It was necessary to develop an efficient retrieval process and design a 
system to expedite the processing of requests for educational information. 

To facilitate the utilization of information two Communication Specialists 
were employed to work in two target districts. The other districts in the 
state received the information retrieved from the Unit without the benefit 
of assistance in utilizing the material. The Communication Specialists 
have assisted the two target districts in developing programs for implemen- 
tation and solving district problems through the use of retrieved information. 

The specific duties of the Communication Specialists include: 

(1) helping the local educator to identify educational problems; (2) 
preparing the educator* s request for information; (3) helping the educator 
to develop approaches and plans in problem-solving or innovations; (4) 
assisting the local educators to utilize the data package; and (5) helping 
the educator in the planning, and/or implementation of the research information. 

Each Specialist has worked in his district for more than a year. 

Each has been a resident of the district before employment as a Communication 
Specialist. The first Specialist employed was assigned to the Rock Hill 
School District. 
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Rock Hill School District : 

Target District 

Organizational Structure of Schools Within the Target District 

One Superintendent and a District Office staff of ten (secretaries 
not included) are responsible for the supervision of 13,000 students in 
the Rock Hill School District area (Appendix J) . There are eighteen 
schools within the district; two high schools, two junior high schools 



(three by 1972), thirteen elementary schools and one school of special 
education. Personnel statistics include: 

Total School District Employees 951 

Total Teachers, Principals, and 

Administrative Staff 604 

Total Personnel with College Degree 572 

B.A. or B.S 281 

18 Semester Hours Above 

B.A. or B.S *-39 

Master* s Degree 

1 Year Beyond Master’s ..... 4 

Ph.D 1 



Approximately 45% of all students who enter the Rock Hill public 
schools drop out before finishing the twelfth grade with 3.5% of the en- 
rollment leaving school permanently each year. An average of 50% of the 



high school graduates continue their education in colleges, nursing 
centers, and technical schools; 25% of those who enter college complete 
their degrees. The black/white ratio in each school is approximately 
30:70. As of September 1971, only one school had a majority black ratio 
Nine of the eighteen schools will qualify as high priority. 
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Racial Tone of Target District 



According to 1970 census figures, the population within the city 
limits is approximately 287. black and 727. white with the black population 
increasing approximately 47. every ten years while the white population 
decreases proportionately. 

Political Structure of the Target District 

One senator elected for four year terms and four house members 
elected for two year terms make up the York County Delegation, a group 
which has the power to approve tax levies for school districts and thereby 
approve or veto school district budgets. The Rock Hill School District is 
financially dependent upon the County Delegation and its fiscal actions. 

Socio-Economic Factors 

Manufacturing is the major source of income for the populace of 
Rock Hill with most of the manufacturing being centered around textile 
plants. The textile industry moves in a broad spectrum from synthetics 
to printing and finishing, to weaving mills and even to knitting mills. 

The rate of growth within the city limits has gradually declined. 

In the 1940’s, Rock Hill experienced its greatest growth at 637. The 
percentage are typical of most cities with the rate of growth within 
city limits decreasing while suburban areas are increasing. 

Two important statistics to be noted concerning the Rock Hill area 

are: 

(1) The population age group between 25 and 45 has steadily declined. 

Three years ago this group comprised 26% of the total population. 

Today the figure is 207.. This percentage is significant because this 
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age group has the largest income per group and these are the famili.es 
with school age children. 

(2) A second fact which significantly influences the socio-economic 
situation in Rock Hill is the status of retail sales which are 
extremely low in the Rock Hill area because most of the disposable 
income is not being spent there, but in nearby Charlotte, North 
Carolina. It has been estimated that Rock Hill loses approximated 
$9 million in taxes to Charlotte per year. 

Income Statistics 

Statistics concerning incomes of this community are divided into 
five categories: 

(1) 0-$'2,999— 17% of the population 

(2) $3,000 - $4,999—14.4% of the population 

(3) $5,000 - $7,999 — 22,1% of the population 

(4) $8,000 - $9,999—14.2% of the population 

(5) $10,000 and over — 32.3% of the population 

The latest census figures indicate that the average adult has a 
ninth grade education, with only 10% of the adult population having a 
college education and working in professional jobs. 

The per household income in Rock Hill is very high because many 
women work. Rock Hill has one of the highest, if not the highest, p e r 
house-hold income areas in the state. However, the per capita rate is 
only average or maybe below average in the state. 

The commuting patterns in Rock Hill are fairly equal with approxi- 
mately 2,000 per day commuting into Rock Hill and approximately 2,000 per 



day commuting out of Rock Hill to surrounding counties and North Carolina. 

The overall concensus concerning Rock Hill is that this city is a 
favored community. It Is a wealthy area with a good mix of business and 
industry; the employment is stable and the community has a college. Rock 
Hill is also a participant in the Model Cities program and a representative 

of the All-American City. 



Description of the Communication Specialist . 

Role and Function 

The overarching purpose of the South Carolina Pilot Program for 
Information Dissemination has been to "bridge the gap between educational 
research and educational practice." Egon G. Cuba commented on the gap 
between research and practice in a recent article when he said that there 



a massive lag between research and practice. In our 
struggle to up-grade education in the post. - Sputnik 
error, it is clear that the schools have not taken 
full advantage of the knowledge produced by educational 

research. 

Why? For more than a decade it was fashionable for 
the researcher and the practitioner to blame each other. 
Practitioners accused researchers of residing in ivy 
towers, studying problems of no practical significance. 
Simultaneously, researchers insisted that the development 
of applications from research was the practitioner's 
responsibility. The orderly transition of knowledge 
from a theoretical into a practical state has suffered. 

The real problem was that the educational community had 
never made provisions for development. It wou^d never 
occur to the Bell Telephone Company, for example, that 
the basic research being conducted in its laboratories 
would find its way into improved switch boards or better 
handsets unless someone bore the specific responsibility 
for seeing that this happens. In education, however, the 
assumption was blithely made that educational research, 
once published, would by some mysterious process be 
turned into a practical teaching method or a new curriculum. 

lggon G. Guba , ""The Expanding Concepts of Research" 
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One of the main thrusts of the South Carolina Pilot Program for 
information dissemination is to provide for "that mysterious process" 
which turns educational research into a "practical teaching method or 
new curriculum." The Field Agent or Communication Specialist is part 
of that mysterious process in that he stands between the two agencies, 

(1) the central Research Information Unit which is a clearinghouse where 
basic research data is pulled together from many resources such as Regional 
Labs, ERIC files, etc., and (2) the local school district where research 
information is applied to problem situations. The manner in which research 
information is applied and utilized in the local school districts depends, 
to a great extent, on the problem involved. 

The Communication Specialist works within a framework of four 
broad functions in his role as an information facilitator: 

(1) to assist the local educator in identifying educational problems 
in his school system; 

(2) to prepare the educator's request for information; 

(3) to convert research information returned from the Columbia office 
into a form which can be easily interpreted and used by the local 
educator; and 

(4) to assist the educator in the planning and utilization of the research 
• information. 

Perhaps the best way to explain what the Communication Specialist does 
is to explain what he does not do. Some educators envision dissemination 
personnel, sometimes called "diffusion engineers or "change agents as 

2 Ibid . 

3 Ronald G. Havlock, A Guide to Innovation in Education . 
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solution "inventors" or solution "givers".^ ~ 

For instance, Guba's diffusion engineer gathers operational and 
planning data in order to invent solutions to operating problems. In 
contrast, the Communication Specialist provides no one solution to operating 
problems. Before he begins gathering operational and planning data, he 
attempts a diagnosis of the educational need as expressed by local personnel 
to determine if the problem specified is truly the real problem. After 
clarification of the educational problem, he begins to gather data relevant 
to the problem through the central component of the Research Information 
Unit. When the data is returned to the Communication Specialist, he returns 
it to the client and in the process offers not recommendations for change 
or endorsement of educational products, but rather alternatives for the 
client to review; alternatives which when properly researched may or may 
not provide the sought out solution to the problem. The selection of an 
alternative becomes the responsibility of the client and not the Communication 
Specialist, for the client must "live with" his selection if he decides to 
implement it. The Communication Specialist does, however, assume responsi- 
bility in further assisting the client in whatever measures are feasible 
for the implementation of the selected solution. 



Introduction of the Project in the Target District 
The Research Information Unit began operations in the target district 
of Rock Hill, South Carolina in November, 1970. Office space and a secretary 
were supplied to the Communication Specialist by the school district. A 



*Havlock presents three roles for the change agent, one of which is the 
solution giver. The other two are (1) catalyst and (2) process helper, 
the latter being more attuned to the field agent concept adopted by South 

Carolina. 
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plan for introducing the Pilot Program into the target district included 

i - 

several objectives, 

To Establish Rapport 

Since the seven administrators in the district office were chiefly j 

responsible for policy and decision-malting and since the office of the ! 

Communication Specialist was in proximity with these other persons, the 
first objective became to establish rapport with and acceptance from these 
key figures. Informal sessions were arranged for this purpose. 

The next objective centered around other administrators in the 
target district, namely the principals of the eighteen schools. Individual 
conferences were arranged at each school between the principal and the 
Communication Specialist fo. the purpose of introducing both the Communication 
Specialist and the Program to the district. Booklets explaining the objec- ^ 

tives and operation of the Research Information Unit were left with each 

principal. However, few requests for information were generated from these ■ 

i 

meetings . X. 

In December the Communication Specialist began moving out into each 

school to speak with the faculty at large concerning the Pilot Program 
and the services available through it. A slide presentation was used to 
introduce the Program and Research Information Unit booklets were dissemin- 
ated to follow-up on the explanation. The response was not encouraging 
because teachers, in a group, were reluctant to ask for information and 
even more reluctant to discuss their classroom problems . It became apparent 
that individual or small group sessions would be necessary to solicit requests 
from the educators. This modification in approach was accomplished and 
the Communication Specialist began meeting with secondary teachers during 
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their planning periods and with elementary teachers in grade level sessions 
after school. Again, Research Information Unit booklets containing the 
Communication Specialist’s business address and telephone number were 
distributed for the teachers' use following the Communication Specialist's 
visit. Numerous requests were generated from the small group sessions. 

In the space of one month, seventy requests for information were forwarded 

to the Columbia unit for processing. 

Since the individual approach toward establishing rapport with local 
educators was time consuming and since it would have been impossible to 
individually contact each teacher in the target district, the Communication 
Specialist sought other methods of putting the Program before the community. 

January, a unique approach toward in-service training occurred. A 
calendar day was set aside for a Sales Representative Day , a time in which ^ 

various school supply companies would set up an exhibit in one of the 

local high school cafeterias. Teachers would be able to come to the ' 

exhibition center, view the supplies, and talk with the company represents- ^ 

tive manning each display. 

January 15 was the date designated as Sales Representative Day. The 
Communication Specialist took advantage of this opportunity to become 
informally acquainted with teachers as they passed through the hallway to * 

the exhibit building. A table displaying Research Information Unit products 
was in view and flyers explaining the function of the Communication Special- 
ist were distributed to teachers passing by. Short introductions were made 
and occasionally an appointment set up to discuss future requests for 
information. Several important contacts were made during the Sales Repre- 
sentative Day. 
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Another method of introducing the project in the target district 
centered upon a brochure put together for the Bock Hill School District 
by the Research Information Unit which contained in it outstanding facts 
and figures of the school system. The Pilot Program for Information 
Dissemination was one of the programs described in the brochure entitled 
"Profiles." (Appendix K) 

To Gain Acceptance 

Gaining acceptance into the schools was not an especially difficult 
task because the ground had been properly softened through the efforts and 
guidance of the local Superintendent. Several times during principal meetings 
he briefed his administrators on the Pilot Program, endorsing the project 
personnally and encouraging their utilization of it. In addition, he 
arranged for local news coverage of the Pilot Program. 

Several sessions between the Communication Specialist and the 
Superintendent were spent discussing techniques which could be used in the 
Rock Hill area to establish rapport and create a trust level. The method 
agreed upon was a "soft sell" approach- -one in which the educators were 
encouraged to use the Research Information Unit but were never coerced 
even in the stage- of information utilization. Sometimes, the Communication 
Specialist visited teacher lounges with no purpose other than talking 
informally with teachers. Leaders were often identified in these sessions 
and follow-up appointments were scheduled by the Communication Specialist 
with these leaders to discuss problems particular to the individual school. 
Getting the "lay of the land" beforehand proved valuable in several cases. 
Other times, the Communication Specialist made an appointment with the 
teacher during the regular school but came a few minutes early in 



order to observe in the teacher’s classroom. Observance rarely created 
a problem because most of the educators were accustomed to this procedure. 
Classroom appearance and student behavior were often indicators of teacher 
performance and thus valuable tools in the Communication Specialist's 
selection of a technique to be used with a particular teacher. 

Establishing rapport with local educators did not preclude educators 
outside the public schools perimeter. Because the school district was 
working closely with the Education Department at Winthrop College on a 
Portal School project, and because the school district secured student 
teachers from this institution, and because the school district and 
Winthrop College cooperated together in innovative programs, the Communi- 
cation Specialist contacted the Dean of the Department of Education and 
introduced to him the South Carolina Pilot Program for Information Dissemination. 

The dean was very enthusiastic about the Program because he was 
concerned about teachers' general lack of knowledge concerning resource 
materials. Most teachers, the Communication Specialist had noted in her 
work, were unfamiliar with ERIC and C-lJE documents. Winthrop College and 
the Research Information Unit cooperated in creating awareness of these 
materials. The Research Information Unit provided information for the 
Dean of Education to use in his Portal School project which involved 
Winthrop College personnel and Rock Hill School District personnel. 

Winthrop College, in turn, provided assistance in the form of student 
teachers as aides in an experimental Rock Hill School District project, 
the Learning Resource Center* In addition, some professors at Winthrop 
College volunteered consultant help on certain projects. (The Research 
Information Unit looks forward to the time when it can extend its computer 
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searches of ERIC and CIJE to faculty members and graduate students at 
Winthro? College.) 

A further effort designed to promote acceptance ' and create aware- 
ness of the Research Information Unit was established through an Advisory 
Council Committee. This committee was composed of ten members, each 
representing a different educational area of responsibility. Teachers, 
principals j school board members, guidance counselors, district consultants 
and district office administrators were included as council members. The 
duties of the council involved four specific areas: 

(1) assessing the educational needs of the district; 

(2) reviewing the nature of requests being received by the Fesearch 
Information Unit; 

(3) helping to implement innovative projects in which the Research 
Information was involved; and 

(4) guiding the future direction of the Pilot Program. 

Further, council members were to propose useful suggestions for implementing 
change in the district and were to advise the Communication Specialist in 
controversial issues. 

Another method used to gain acceptance into the schools was accom- 
plished through a committee composed of six elementary principals who were 
convened for the purpose of studying the Research Information Unit as it 
operated in the elementary schools and suggesting methods for making it 
more effective. The impetus for promoting the Program was r *.ssed from the 
Communication Specialist to the principals. The principals welcomed the 
opportunity to utilize the Program as instructional leaders of their school 
and the Program sought the endorsement the principals could lend to the 
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acceptance of the Research Information Unit. 

The Communication Specialist explained in extensive detail the 
workings of the South Carolina Pilot Program for Information Dissemination, 
including the duties of the Communication Specialist, the resources available, 
and the services provided by the Research Information Unit. Then the 
committee members were asked to respond to four objectives and to suggest 
successful techniques to: 

(1) convince local educators of the need for research information; 

(2^ prompt educators to discuss their problems; 

(3) encourage educators to read the research information when it is 

l 

returned to them; sad 

(4) encourage educators to use these documents and research data to j 

i 

solve problems. J* 

Periodically, journal articles of timely interest were put into the «' 

mailboxes of the twenty-six Rock Hill School District principals. A space J 1 

.\ 

was provided to request more information on that topic. The response to ^ 

this dissemination technique was minimal. 

On the other hand, a maximum response was elicited from teachers who 
read the "Rock Hill Newsletter." A monthly edition, published 

by the Research Information Unity credited local educators who had created * 

successful new practices, informed of national educational news, and relayed 
information concerning State Depar ment activities nationally and locally. 

In addition, a current list of topics requested by Rock Hill and Charleston j 

educators was enumerated with an invitation to request a duplicate copy j 

j 

of the information. Many teachers and principals asked to see topics of 

1 

information which h«*J been previously requested and processed. This method 

i 
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of dissemination was one of the most effective and successful. 

In September, the Program began its second year in the target dis- 
trict. A pamphlet was prepared to explain the services of the Research 
Information Unit and was disseminated to educators within the district. 
(Appendix L) . 

As of December, 1971, two hundred thirty-two (232) requests were 
submitted by individuals within the Rock Hill School District. Case 
studies of several of the requests are included in this report (Appendix *0 • 

Charlest on County School District 
Target District 

Organizational Structure of Target District 

Charleston is a Peninsula City on the South Carolina coast bounded 
by the Ashley and Cooper Rivers. Its urban areas cover both rivers and 
inland. The rivers converge to form a deep water harbor on the South 
Atlantic, 

The original settlement, by English Colonists at Albemarle Point 
in 1670, was named Charles Towne in honor of King Charles II of England. 

The name was changed to Charleston at the time of incorporation in 1783. 

In 1773, Charles Towne County had a population of 12,000 and was described 
as the "most eminent and by far the richest city in the Southern District 
of the North" with maritine commerce "far surpassing even Boston." 

The City of Charleston occupies 15.6 square iu. ies with a population 
of 65,000. Charleston is governed by a full-time mayor and city council, 
representing 16 wards. Councilmen are elected for four year terms. 

Charleston County contains 945 square miles, with 91 miles of 
coastline. The County is governed by a County Council, representing 8 
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districts. The County Council elects its own chairman and has a County 

Manager. Charleston County is also represented in the South Carolina ; 

Legislature by four resident Senators and 11 Representatives. 

The Charleston Metropolitan Area continues vigorous growth in the 
construction industry. Much of the construction is related to Charleston’s 
growing public, manufacturing, travel, and military facilities. Total 
building permits issued for Charleston County since 1962, exceeds 2,440 

and the total permit value exceeds $34 million. 

The Port of Charleston is enjoying a remarkable growth in volume 
of tonag« recorded. Since World War IX, the Port of Charleston has risen 
from 65th in the nation in value of foreign commerce to 14th in the latest 
ranking and has enjoyed the greatest percentage increase in the value of 

foreign trade in the nation. / 

Charleston's climate and rich soil are conducive to many types of 
farming crops, which include: cotton, com, oats, hay, soybeans, water- 
melon, and tomatoes. X 

Charleston has five educational facilities, with four colleges, a 

junior college of business and a well-organized, well-equipped and adequately 
staffed public school system. In addition, the public school system is 
supplemented by 27 private and parochial schools, both elementary and. high 1 

school.^ The public school system of Charleston County during the 1970-71 
school year provided an education for more than 60,000 pupils in 54 elem- 
entary schools, 8 middle schools, 17 high schools, 2 area vocational centers 
and 3 special schools with a total staff of 4,500 of which 2,500 are pro- 
fessional educators. 

^Market Research Department , Charleston Trident Chamber o£ Commerce 
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Prior co the school year, 1968-69, Charleston County consisted of 
eight (8) separate school districts, each with a district board of trustees 

and a district superintendent. The eight districts encompassed a geogra- 
phical area of 945 square miles with a population of 247,650. The school 
districts were classified into two categories: (1) County School Districts, 

which included seven districts and (2) City of Charleston District. 

A County Board of Education for Charleston County was responsible 
for directing funds to be utilized with each district based on millage 
per district. Industries, military and business, located in districts, 
affected the overall income per district, thus, reflecting the per pupil 
cost expenditure for education, teachers' salaries, and capital improvements. 

In 1967, an act to create the School District of Charleston County 
and to abolish the County Board of Education for Charleston County, con- 
solidated the eight separate school districts into one large County School 
District. Section One of this act reads as follows: "The eight school 

districts in Charleston County are hereby consolidated into a single school 
district, which shall be a body politic and corporate as provided in 
Section 21-111 of the Codes of Law of South Carolina, 1962 and shall be 
vested with all of the powers, duties, and ansets of the school district." 

This act also provided the foundation for the organizational structure 
of the Charleston County School District as 3tated in Section One: The 

areas of the respective eight school districts are hereby created as special 
districts for the administrative purpose set forth in this act", and 
Section Five, Article 4: "Upon the recommendations of the Superintendent 

of Education of the Charleston County School District , appoint such number 
of Assistant Superintendents, Resource Personnel, and other countywide 
personnel as deemed necessary.” 



The organizational structure of the Charleston County School District 
created need for Assistant Superintendents in four major divisions, each 
of which would appoint directors and necessary personnel to facilitate the 
needs of the County School District. These four major divisions of the 
Charleston County School District are contained in these areas: 

(1) Division of Personnel, (2) Division of Finance, (3) Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction, and (4) Division of Special Services (Appendix N). 
The structural pattern of the Charleston County School District made it the 
largest school district in South Carolina, with one-tenth of the state's 
pupil enrollment population. 

Organizational Structure of Schools Within Target District 

The organizational structure of schools within the target district 
is determined by the Constituent District Board of Trustees and the Consti- 
tuent District Superintendent. The following is a breakdown of the organ- 
izational structure of schools in each constituent district, which included 
all schools in the Charleston County School District. 





Elem. 


Middle 


High 


Vocational 


Special 


Constituent District 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 


Schools 



Santee- St. James - #1 3 
Moultrie - #2 4 
James Island - #3 5 
Cooper River - #4 20 
St. John's - #9 3 
St. Andrew' 8 - #10 6 
City of Charleston - #20 10 
St. Paul's - #23 4 
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Unification of Schools in Target District 
The school year 1970-71, three years after consolidation, brougnt 
total unification of schools in the Charleston County School District. 
Unification of schools was basically unforeseeable for years to come; 
however, the interest and concern of dedicated people (educators and laymen) 
for improved education for all pupils made possible, through planned programs, 
a smooth transition to unified schools in the district. 

Below is the percentage of White and Negro pupil enrollment per 
constituent district for the 1970-71 school year: 



Constituent District 


Total Enrollment 


%White 


7oNegro 


Santee-St. James - #1 


1,217 


7 


93 


Moultrie •• #2 


4,835 


58 


42 


James Island - #3 


6,535 


69 


31 


Cooper River - #4 


21,240 


72 


28 


St. John's - #9 


3,162 


36 


64 


St. Andrew's - #10 


9,256 


84 


16 


City of Charleston - #20 


10,348 


11 


89 


St. Paul's - #23 


3,219 


9 


91 



The total Charleston County pupil enrollment for the 1970-71 school 
year was 59,812, of which 33,073 or 55% were White and 26,739 or 45% were 

Negro. 

Racial Tone of Target District 

The racial tone of the Charleston County School District as reflected 
through the period of consolidation and unification of schools was calm, 
beyond expectation, when compared to other school districts in South Carolina 



and throughout the nation. It was evident that the minimum amount of 
student unrest and other disturbances usually inherent when schools are 
unified was due to the concerted efforts of educators and laymen in the 

Charleston County School District. 

The concerted efforts of educators and laymen is also reflected in 
the "Superintendent's Message," Charleston County School District Newsletter . 
May, 1971, Vol. II, No. 9: "No staff of educators in Charleston County 

has ever faced more diverse and volatile problems in the classroom. And 
no staff has ever handled classroom conflicts and professional setbacks 
with more dignity and authority. The fact that racial tensions seldom 
erupted into actual physical disturbances is a tribute to your sense of 
justice and your attitude of concern." 



Socioeconomic Status of Target District 
The socioeconomic status of the Charleston County School District 
must be thought of in terms of the whole district rather than individual 



constituent districts and based on assessed valuation of revenue budget 



for Charleston County. This assessment will, 

of revenue attributed to education within the 

2 

Charleston County ; Facts and Figures 

Population 

Registered Voters 

Public School Children. 

Public Schools 
Professional Personnel 
Total Personnel 

''Revenues and Expenditures Budget, Charleston 



in itself, reflect the amount 
County School District. 



247,650 

76,805 

60,232 

79 

2.500 

4.500 



County School District 1970-71 
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Assessed Valuation 
Assessed Value/Household 
Assessed Value/Child 
Per Capita Income 
Per Household Income 

In addition to regular funding for 
36 schools are considered high priority 



$ 121,862,970 
1,662 
2,293 
2,329 
8,736 

education within the school district, 
according to the guidelines of Health, 



Education and Welfare. 

Total revenue sources for operation during the 1970-71 school year came 
from the following: Local - $8,397,815 (34%; Federal - $2,005,000 (8%; 

and State - $14,112,788 (58%. 



Target District Involvement in State 
Pilot Program 

Charleston County School District was selected as a target district 
for South Carolina State Pilot Program for Information Dissemination because 
of (1) locale (lower section of state), (2) possession of ERIC files, 

(3) population of students - more than 60,000 and (4) total unification of 

schools within the district. 

In October, 1970, the Assistant Director of Guidance and Testing for 
the County School District was selected to represent the School District in 
the First Pilot Training Program (held on the campus of the University of 
Missouri) for participants in State Information Dissemination Projects. 

The representative later became a member of the state team for the South 
Carolina Pilot Program for Information Dissemination, and was assigned to 
work with the Charleston County School District as a Communication Specialist, 
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Description of Communication Specialist! Role and Function 

The role and function of the Communication Specialist at the outset 
of the Pilot Program was assumed to be that of a "linker," or that of a 
"go between" in providing research information requested from educators 
in the target district. The specific duties included: (1) assistance in 

identifying educational problems; (2) assistance in developing approaches 
and plans in problem-solving and innovation; (3) assistance in converting 
research data into a format to facilitate the utilization of the material; 
and (4) assistance in implementing projects in the local district. 

In defining the functional role of the Communication Specialist, 

the following assumptions were made: 

that the Communication Specialist's experiences within the 
target district, as a former employee, would definitely facili- 
tate his communication efforts with educators in the district, 
thus, bringing about an immediate acceptance of his role and 
function as well as a willingness to seek his assistance ; and 

that the awareness of known problems and needed innovations 
In individual schools would encourage administrators and teachers 
to use the services provided through the pilot project. 

The functional role of the Communication Specialist is defined in 
terms of assisting, encouraging, and facilitating the needs of educators 
in the utilization of research information in problem-solving and innovations. 
A mere definition of the functional role is insufficient, for total involve - 
ment of the functional aspects of the role should be more specific, and 
should be contained in the following objectives. 



1. To assist, encourage, and facilitate knowledge of major 
educational ideas, trends, and patterns to effect change. 

2. To assist, encourage, and facilitate knowledge of major 
educational principles, thus bringing about an awareness 
and need for educational change. 

3. To assist, encourage, and facilitate the ability of 
teachers and principals to state specifically *-he behaviors 
to be elicited from pupils through implemented programs. 

4. To assist, encourage, and facilitate expertise in inter- 
pretation and utilisation of research information in 
problem-solving and innovations. 

If the Communication Specialist is to function in regards to the 
above initial assumptions in a large school district, he must (1) become 
familiar with and understand the total structure of the local district, 

(2) know the decision-makers who are responsible for the complete operation 
of the system, (3) consider conflicts and avoid same by explaining the 
objectives set forth in the project and the specific duties through personal 
contacts with county level personnel and constituent district personnel, 

(4) where a district has directors of research and evaluation and public 
information make special efforts to explain his role to avoid conflicts 
as well ns duplication and overlapping of service, and (5) involve the 
target district, audience through personal appearances at faculty meetings, 
news media, personal correspondence and as resource consultant. 

The focal point of the role of the Communication Specialist was 
centered on decision-makers on the county level. At this level Division 
Assistant Superintendents and County Directors are considered to be the 
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final determinants for any educational changes occurring in the district. 



Initiation o f Project in Target District 
The Communication Specialist in his effort to initiate the project 
in the target district has to decide the avenues or approaches in (1) 
creating a climate of concern for the project, (2) establishing a working 
relationship with educators, and (3) developing support for the project. 

1. Creating a Climate of Concern 

Attempting to create a climate of concern, the Communication 
Specialist distributed booklets, leaflets, and personal letters per- 
tinent to the Program. In an effort to personalize the Program, the 
Communication Specialist secured the assistance of the local district s 
Graphic Arts Shop in designing a booklet cover which reflected the 
local district as the target district for the Pilot Program. The 
booklet proved to be eye-catching to educators in the target district, 
but it did not provide immediate answers for educators pertinent to 
the Program. Sensing this need, the Communication Specialist condensed 
the Program information into a smaller pamphlet using non-technical 
language. He secured the assistance of the Research Information Unit 
in reproducing the design on the cover of a leaflet and in the printing 
of the '.ondensed Program information (Appendix 0) . 

Personal letters were sent to administrators in the local district 
informing them of the Program and the services available. The Communi- 
cation Specialist found later, prior to and during personal visits, 
that personal letters to administrators would have had more impact if 
they were sent by the Local Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent 
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for Curriculum and Instruction. It was necessary to inform the district 
of Program activities for many key county level personnel received calls 
regarding the letters sent by the Communication Specialist. 

During personal visits the Communication Specialist found that 
knowledge of the existing Program was rarely forwarded from the district 
staff to the school staffs. Therefore, visits to individual schools 
were necessary to inform the teachers and administrators of the Program. 
These visits created a greater need on the part of the Communication 
Specialist to schedule faculty meetings through the principal and to 
develop a method of presenting the Program to teachers. Slides were 
developed, through the assistance of the Assistant Director of Instruc- 
tional Aids, for presentation at various faculty meetings. The number 
of slides developed at the outset later proved to be too time consuming 
for the amount of time alloted in most faculty meetings. The presenta- 
tion was then delimited to the procedure used in submitting a request 
for information via the Communication Specialist, the Research Informa- 
tion Unit, in action; what happens to the request when it reaches RIU, 
compilation of the data, receipt of the completed request in the local 
district, return of the information to the educator, and the additional 
services provided through the Program as consultants, if necessary. 

The Communication Specialist also found that interest for the 
project could only be generated through his ability to demonstrate the 
value of service and product provided through the Program. This fact 
indicated that the Communication Specialist must possess not only a 
thorough knowledge of the Program but also the ability to utilize 
productive salesmanship techniques and to be sensitive to the inner 
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feelings of people and their needs in any given setting. 

2. Establish a Working Relationship with Educators in Targe t Distric t. 

The Communication Specialist, in establishing a working relationship 
with educators in the local district, first had to establish, through 
personal visits with county level personnel, bevels of Acceptanc e of 
his role in target district activities. This fact meant that faculta- 
tive working relationships had to be established and had to include: 
genuineness, trust, honesty regarding the activities in the target 
district, and confidentiality of certain information. 

He must also be able to recognize barriers of resistance to 
problems in the target district, some of which are not related to 
Program activities, and be able to discuss these issues only as a 
means of working through such resistance to initiate the Program. 

3. Developing Support for the Program in tta: Target District 

Xn developing support for the Program, the Communication Specialist 
solicited, through established working relationships with County Assis- 
tant Superintendents, educators believed to be influential in various 
sections of the local district and considered by other educators 
(principals and County Directors) to be outstanding professionals in 

the local school district. 

These supporters formed the Advisory Committee for the Program, 
provid -iig assistance in screening requests, setting priorities when 
necessary, and giving assistance in assessing the needs of the local 

district. 

In addition to establishing the Advisory Committee, visits were 
made to elementary and high school principals; also, County Directors' 
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staff meetings and various workshops were attended to explain the 
Program. 

Contact was made with the Information Director of the district 

t 

for support of the Program. This contact proved to be urgently needed, 
for assurance was necessary that the Program dealt primarily with 
providing research information in answer to educational problems and 
not with communicating district information or keeping the public 
informed of the district activities. Articles were published in the 
local news media and the local district newsletter regarding the 
Program and the services available to educators. 

The Director of Research and Evaluation was also contacted. His 
support was. solicited for the Program as he assisted educators to solve 
problems in the local school district. 

As of December, 1971, three hundred sixty-five (365) requests were 
submitted by individuals within the Charleston County School District. Case 
studies of several of the requests are included in this report (Appendix P) . 
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SECTION V 



PROCESS AND PRODUCT 

The Pilot Program for Information Dissemination has truly been "pilot" 
in nature. Nc precedents had been firmly established for the operation of 
an information center within a state education agency. Therefore, it was 
necessary that the Pilot Program operate in a developmental mode. When 
problems arose, methods were identified to solve them. Successful and 
unsuccessful solutions were noted for utilisation by others who would be 
developing similar programs within their states or districts. Change in 
the Unit's process and product was the direct result of internal sensitivity 
to operation of the Program. Regular staff meetings permitted the discus- 
sion of problem areas and a cooperative attempt to determine the solution. 
Program management determined the overall direction for the process and 
product; staff interaction determined the method to achieve the objective. 

The. Product 

The product of the Research Information Unit is the result of the 
retrieval and compilation activities of the total Unit staff. The major 
product which the Unit produces is an information packet. The packet is 
a collection of materials sent in answer to a specific request from an 
educator within the state. In its standard form, the packet contains 
summaries from a computer search of ERIC documents (RIE) and CIJE journal 
articles, as well as a bibliographic listing of Education Index journal 
articles. Additional materials which are available from the 

Unit's files, from Department consultants, and the State Library are also 
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included in the information packet. 

After reading the summaries of documents and journal articles contained 
in the packet, the requester can determine which entire documents and/or 
journal articles he would like to read. He can then obtain the documents 
that he wants by listing document numbers or journal article titles on the 
order blank included in the packet. After he submits the order blank to the 
Research Information Unit, ♦'he requester will be provided with microfiche of 
ERIC documents and/or hardcopies of journal articles. 

The Unit staff has prepared several technical papers upon request. One was 
prepared for the Governor's Committee on Year-Round Schools. The paper 
synthesized research and program information into a single document. As a 
result of the Committee's work, planning grants were awarded to four districts 
within the state. A second paper was prepared for the Rock Hill School Dis- 
trict on volunteer services. Soon after the paper was delivered, the district 
employed a Director of Volunteer Services and she utilized the paper as she 
determined the scope of her activities. A third paper was written on barriers 
to educational change and was used in a southeastern planning conference. 

The Process - Retrieval and Dissemination 

The Research Information Unit was established to assemble and disseminate 
relevant information on requested topics. Requests from any South Carolina 
school district or from any office within the state education agency are 
processed, and the resulting product identifies the available information in the 
designated area. 
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The process of compiling the most relevant information on a given 
topic varies with each request. As soon as a request is received by a 
member of the retrieval staff, the search process is determined. One 
request may involve submitting a computer search of the ERIC tapes 
(Research in Education and Current Index of Journals of Education), as 
well as conducting a manual search of the topical files in the Unit. 

Another request may entail submitting a search question to the State 
Library for a search of their book and document collections, as well as 
contacting a state education consultant for diagnostic and/or prescriptive 
recommendations. A third request may prove all search processes invalid 
except for consultant assistance; while a fourth request may only require 
the compilation of materials from previous requests. Because all requests 
receive this individual treatment, each requester is guaranteed special 
attention to his unique needs. 

The Pilot Program also provides a professional service to the SEA 
personnel by permitting them to tap the resources available through the 
information service for the latest developments in their field. In addition, 
the effort within the SEA to design an overall system of management by 
objectives increases the demand for information for planning and development; 
this process has integrated the work of the Unit into the total SEA operation 

The Process - Utilization 

As a pilot state. South Carolina chose to develop a retrieval center 
to provide the information and materials to the Communication Specialists 
and to the non-target districts. The role of the Communication Specialists 



was to facilitate the two-way flow of information between the SEA and LEA 
and to assist in the utilization of educational research. Rather than 
singularly becoming "agents of change" in their district, each Specialist 
called upon national, state and local resources to assist the educational 
personnel in the district to identify and find solutions to their own needs. 

The introduction of the Pilot Program into the district was innovative 
in itself. Keen sensitivity was needed to ascertain attitudes toward 
change, working patterns of educators, methods of problem identification. 

The Program was defined as a means through which a Communication Specialist 
assists, encourages and facilitates the needs of educators in innovations 
and problem-solving activities through the utilization of research infor- 
mation. In defining the Program, the Communication Specialist was con- 
cerned with (1) the kinds of problems the Program was designed to help 
solve, (2) the scope of the project in terms of service capability, (3) 
determining priorities of requests, (4) role limitations o i Communication 
Specialist in target district activities, and (5) follow-up procedures 
regarding utilization of research information. 

The Program was designed to provide immediate educational research 
information on existing and anticipated educational problems in the local 
school district. The Program served administrators, support personnel, 
and instructional staff. The district staff was contacted when the Program 
was introduced into the local school district. It was necessary to totally 
inform them of the service to gain support from them for Program activities. 
School administrators were introduced to the Program before contacts were 
made with individual teachers. This approach informed the educators in 
the district in a hierarchial manner and was conducive to a smooth operation 
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of the Program. 



vas given to the district staff in the initial phase of the 
Program to gain support and to provide support to the decision-makers in 
their activities. The second phase of the Program emphasized assisting 
administrators and teachers as well as the district staff. Response to 
the service was transmitted across staff lines and increased the impact 
of the Program in the district. This response tended to have a multi- 
plying effect. 

The role description of the Communication Specialist was formulated 
at tie beginning of the Pilot Program. However, it was a tentative formu- 
lation subject to change as the Program developed. Initial statements of 
rote tended to be confirmed with minimal alteration. Interpretations of 
the role tended to vary with each new contact and request for information. 

In general, the role tended to incorporate assisting educators to define 
problems and interpret research information; encouraging educators to 
use research in the decision-making and planning activities; providing 
resources to facilitate the planning and innovative process; being cautious 
not to provide answers but alternatives for the educator; being cautious 
not to usurp the leadership role from the educators; and maintaining a 
certain degree of neutrality without attempting to promote his own "cause 

celeb re. ,f 

Working within the district situation can be a paradox: it is some- 

times very easy and at other times very difficult to follow the utilization 
of information. At times an innovation is begun immediately and at other 
times change comes slowly due to the individuals involved and their degree 
of responsibility in the particular area. The Communication. Specialist 
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is involved in the facilitation of the planning and implementation process. 



Rock Hill - Target District 

Diagnosing the Prob lem 

The Program began operations in earnest with the scheduled meetings 
at individual schools. For the first four months , at least three days per 
week were devoted to meetings designed to introduce the Progiam to a small 
group of educators. Usually during these sessions, requests for informa- 
tion were received. After the first four months, more time was devoted 
to follow-up sessions answering questions about requests and assisting 
in the utilization of the returned information. 

A typical introductory session would involve one to four educators 
who had common educational problems; for instance, all reading teachers 
in a school would be present or all sixth grade teachers. Groups with 
similar educational responsibilities tended to be more cohesive in their 
discussions and reinforced each other in stating problems which needed 

attention. 

The Communication Specialist would begin the meeting by introducing 
herself and the project. Research services were spoken of in general, 
non-technical terms. The ERIC file was identified as were other resources 
available such as CIJE, PREP, Regional Labs, State Library, etc. However, 
these resources were not explained in great detail; for instance, the 
clearinghouses that contributed to ERIC were rarely mentioned in an intro- 
ductory session. Educators were interested primarily in how the Program 
could help them, not necessarily in how information was gathered together 
for a request. 
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Always, the Communication Specialist conveyed to the educators two 
thoughts : 

(1) that this was not an "answer" service, but an approach to problem- 
solving. The client would definitely be involved in the process. 

The research material returned to them would be screened for irrel- 
evancy and highlighted to speed comprehension, but their time must 
be devoted to studying the retrieved data. This time would often be 
,r off duty"; but if an educator were sincerely interested in seeking 
solutions to problems, the extra time no doubt could be found. The 
Communication Specialist would assist the educator by reading with 
him the retrieved data and by discussing with him methods of making 
the data applicable. 

(2) that the decision to modify or even change a situation depended com- 
pletely upon the client. 

After the introduction, a question - negotiation period begin in which 
the Communication Specialist encouraged the educators to discuss problems 
they were confronting. A typical question might be, "If you had to define 
the greatest problem you are facing in your school (or classroom) today, 
what would it be? What problem demands immediate attention from educators?" 
Questions similar to these opened up discussion on many problems ranging 
from unacceptable behavior to reading difficulties. Usually, educators 
became so loquacious that a judgment had to be made to rank problems by 

priority. 

One note of admonition should be injected here for future field per- 
sonnel or Communication Specialists. The problem-solving technique must 
always be approached in a positive manner. A discussion of problems is by 
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